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ASTERIS 

By Frank Brewster 

IN my article on Ithaca published in the thirty-first volume of the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, the Homeric evidence was 
considered and the conclusion reached that the Homeric Ithaca is the 
Ionian island on the west coast of Greece which has been known so 
long by that name. The other three Homeric islands were also identi- 
fied as follows: Zacynthus as the modern Zante, Dulichium as the 
modern Cephalonia, and Same as the modern Santa Maura, or Leucas 
as it was called in classical times. There is apparently no difference of 
opinion so far as Zacynthus is concerned, but Cephalonia is more com- 
monly regarded as Same, and Dulichium as Leucas, or as not to be 
found. 

The question whether Leucas is Same or Dulichium depends pri- 
marily on the identification of Asteris, which is described by Homer 
as a little island between Ithaca and Same. There are only two possi- 
ble sites for Asteris. One is the island of Arkudi, which is located 
just at the eastern end of the channel between Leucas and Ithaca. 
The other is Daskalio, a very much smaller isle situated in the Ithaca 
channel between Cephalonia and Ithaca. This island is opposite the 
Bay of Polis, the harbor on the west coast of Ithaca near its northerly 
end, and lies much nearer Cephalonia than Ithaca. 

If it can be shown that the language of the poet requires the identi- 
fication of Asteris with either of these islands, this fact necessarily 
settles the question of the two large islands. If Daskalio is Asteris, 
Cephalonia must be Same, and Leucas, Dulichium. If Arkudi is 
Asteris, then Leucas must be Same, and Cephalonia, Dulichium. 

If Homer had a real place in mind for Asteris, he must have de- 
scribed it either from personal knowledge or from descriptions con- 
tained in preexisting lays or traditional acounts. If he himself was 
personally familiar with the islands, it seems improbable that he could 
have referred to Daskalio. There are two important reasons for this. 
The first is the story that Odysseus told Eumaeus to explain his 
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presence on the island. If Daskalio were Asteris, then Leucas would 
be Dulichium, and the story would have seemed absurd to any one 
familiar with the islands. No real sailors from Thesprotia bound for 
Dulichium would have gone so far out of their way as to stop at the 
south end of Ithaca for supper. Such a course involves a detour of 
about forty miles. There is no hint that the ship had altered her 
destination. She had a cargo for Dulichium and her crew would have 
been in great trouble on their return if they did not deliver this. If 
Arkudi is Asteris, the story Odysseus told Eumaeus is probable. 1 Sec- 
ond, if Daskalio was Asteris, it is difficult to explain the suitors' 
action. The large scale U. S. Chart of the islands shows that the high 
hill on the northwest side of the Bay of Polis commands a full view of 
the Ithaca Channel as far south as the Bay of Opis Aito. This is cer- 
tainly as far as a boat coming up the channel could be recognized. 
The suitors could have intercepted a boat returning via the channel 
by maintaining a watch on this hill. Concealment of their movements 
was no more easily possible from Daskalio than from the Bay of Polis. 
Their attack on Telemachus would occur in about the same spot from 
whichever place they started. The story of the assembly in Book 2 
shows that they had no fear of interference from the islanders. Daska- 
lio had no harbors, no water, apparently no shelter. Why should they 
leave their comfortable quarters at Ithaca and spend their time waiting 
for Telemachus on this inhospitable spot? The supposition is cer- 
tainly not credible. It is even more absurd to suppose that they kept 
their boat at Port Guiscardo. This point is off the line of return and 
would greatly reduce their chance of catching Telemachus. The 
natural thing would have been to station their watch-boat at the 
south end of the channel, but there is no island there to serve for 
Asteris. To imagine the existence of one is to create facts of which 
there is no evidence. If the natural way of return from Pylos to the 
Bay of Polis was by way of the channel between Leucas and Ithaca 
(and there is some evidence for this), 2 Arkudi would have served very 

1 I note that Belzner, Land und Heimat des Odysseus, p. 26, argues from this same 
story that Dulichium cannot be north of Ithaca. Lang, Untersuchungen zur Geo- 
graphic der Odyssee, p. 25 f., argues from it that Ithaca was a station on the way 
to Dulichium. 

1 See Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXI, pp. 143 S. 
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well as a place of ambush. It was remote from the city, and the doings 
of the suitors would not be noticed. The distance between the island 
and Marmaka Point, the northerly end of Ithaca, is only three geo- 
graphic miles, a distance only a little greater than that from Daskalio 
to the Bay of Polis. The island had a beaching-place (see the boats 
beached in the photograph in Seymour's book), 1 it had water and a 
hill to watch from, and it commanded a wide sweep of the sea. There 
might be a good reason for the suitors going to Arkudi; there is no ap- 
parent reason for their going to Daskalio. If Homer knew the islands, 
it is not easy to see why he should have picked out Daskalio for 
Asteris, but he might have picked out Arkudi. 

On the other hand, if we assume that Homer was not personally 
acquainted with the islands, but was drawing his descriptions and 
his story from preexisting sources, there is even less ground for be- 
lieving that he had Daskalio before him. 

In Mycenaean days there was an important trade between the 
Aegean and the westerly parts of the Mediterranean. Corinth and 
its isthmus was then, as later, a great centre for this trade. Berard 
believes that Agamemnon's keep, Mycenae, drew its importance from 
its control of trade routes, and that Agamemnon gained his wealth 
from the toll he levied on commerce. 2 Menelaus and Nestor had 
doubtless similar but less profitable positions from their command of 
the land route from the Gulf of Laconia to Pylos. Ithaca is situated 
at the one spot where all the western trade had to pass the White 
Rock, Cape Dukato. Odysseus, its master, commanded this impor- 
tant outlet. Arkudi, as one can see from the Chart, was the island best 
situated for intercepting and levying a toll on this traffic. The distance 
from the island Oxia at the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth to Cape 
Dukato, via the channel between Leucas and Ithaca, scales thirty-one 
geographic miles on the U. S. Chart. The distance from Oxia to this 
Cape by the Ithaca Channel scales thirty-six geographic miles. The 
prevailing day breezes, according to the Mediterranean Pilot? are 
from west southwest to northwest. The tendency of the wind in the 

1 Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, pp. 70-71. 

* Ci. Les PMniciens el I'Odyssee, I, pp. 78 ff. Shewan (Classical Review, XXXII, 
p. 1) confirms this theory. 
8 III (1917), pp. 417 ff. 
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offing is to veer south in the morning, north in the afternoon. The 
course from Oxia to Arkudi is northwest. T. Rice Holmes has a paper 
in which he proves that ancient ships could sail within seven points 
of the wind. 1 It was possible, therefore, for ancient ships to sail, at 
least at times, from Oxia to Arkudi. They obviously could not sail 
from Oxia to the south end of Ithaca, which is about due west. The 
night breeze in the Gulf of Patras, according to the Mediterranean Pilot, 
is from northeast to east, that from the shore of Epirus from north 
to northeast. Here again the wind would be at times favorable for 
sailing to Arkudi by night. The night breeze generally extends about 
ten miles from land, occasionally twenty. The sail to Arkudi is within 
the limit. Ithaca is nineteen geographic miles from Oxia. The breeze 
would, therefore, rarely reach there. Berard, it is true, contends that 
Telemachus set sail for Pylos at night, so as to avail himself of this night 
breeze; 2 but this is not in accord with the evidence. The poet says, 
"and flashing-eyed Athene sent them a favorable wind, a strong-blowing 
west wind, that sang over the wine-dark sea." 3 This is a very good 
description of the strong northwest wind, Tarantata, which blows 
here in the summer and winter, but certainly is not the night breeze 
which blows from the north and is light. 4 The Mediterranean Pilot 
warns sailing boats against the channel on account of squalls and cur- 
rents. The sail from Oxia via the Leucas channel was distinctly 
shorter. It had an advantage in the ordinary winds and it was free 
from the perils of the channel. Can there be any reasonable doubt 
which way the traders would follow? It has already been shown that 
similar considerations and the events of Telemachus' return journey 
point to this route for the commerce from Pylos. 5 The return voyage 
from the west would certainly follow this route. The usual day winds 
are favorable and the distance is shorter. 

Arkudi is the one island situated on this route best adapted for a 
place at which to observe and catch this commerce and levy the toll. 
The channels on each side of it are obviously narrower than any others 
on the route. It is the nearest island to Polis, the city of Odysseus. 
It has a hill to watch from, water to drink, and, as will be subsequently 

1 Classical Quarterly, III, p. 26. * Mediterranean Pilot, III (1917), P- 418. 
1 Op. tit., I, pp. 66 S. 5 See H. S. C. P., XXXI, pp. 136 ff. 

» Od. 2, 420 ff. 
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shown, a sufficient harbor. It commands a view both ways. It has 
all the characteristics of an island in a strait from which to prey upon 
passing commerce, a subject which Berard treats fully. 1 

It had also corresponding advantages for the merchants. To avail 
themselves of the prevailing winds, vessels bound for the Adriatic 
or Italy should be clear of Cape Dukato about 10 a.m. Arkudi is 
near enough to the Cape to permit this clearance. The night breeze 
that still blows in the early morning would help the sailors reach this 
spot. That the Achaean warships were there was an advantage. Pay- 
ment of toll meant protection, not robbery. The advantages for ancient 
commerce of a small island at the entrance of a strait are admirably 
detailed by Berard. 2 

If the poet and his audience knew the islands, the story Odysseus 
told Eumaeus is improbable on its face; and so also is the story of an 
ambush on Daskalio. If neither the poet nor his audience knew the 
islands, there is no reasonable possibility that Daskalio would be 
mentioned in his sources. There is a very reasonable probability that 
Arkudi would be meant, and that it would be referred to in just such 
a way as would make his audience feel it to be a suitable place for such 
an ambush. Lying in wait would be associated with this one island, 
as the toll-gate for the commerce from Pylos and the Gulf, and the 
audience would enjoy and understand the poet's reference to it. 

Probabilities, therefore, point to Arkudi as the island of ambush 
in the poet's sources. 

This probability is somewhat further strengthened by the descrip- 
tion of the island. In the Odyssey 4, 844 ff., the poet says: "There is 
a rocky isle in the midst of the sea, midway between Ithaca and 
rugged Samos, Asteris, of no great size, but therein is a harbor where 
ships may lie, with an entrance on either side." 

In the Odyssey 15, 29, the island is referred to as lying in the strait 
between Ithaca and Samos, and, in 4, 671, the suitors propose to lay 
the ambush in this strait. In Book 16, 367, the suitors report that 
they sailed hi tojtcjj every night. The first and last of these descrip- 
tions do not seem to fit Daskalio so well as Arkudi. Daskalio is not 
midway between the two islands; Arkudi is very nearly so. From the 
position of Daskalio in the Ithaca Channel, it seems difficult to imagine 

1 Op. cit., I, pp. 186 ff. * Op. cit., I, pp. 186 ff. 
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how the suitors could have sailed "on the sea" at night. With Arkudi 
this description fits, for the expanse of water between Ithaca and the 
mainland might fairly be so called. 1 

In his paper in Classical Philology 12, 132 ff., Shewan says that he 
cannot admit that Arkudi is in a strait, nor that it has the necessary 
harbors. The first of these propositions is based, as I understand 
it, not on the meaning of our word 'strait,' but on the theory 
that Top6fi6s meant to the Greeks only a long and narrow channel. 2 
It seems probable, however, that though the Greeks used iropBp.6% as 
a designation of the kind of channels which we call 'straits,' the 
ideas underlying the word are essentially different from those embodied 
in our word 'strait.' Berard observes that Homer classifies men by 
what they eat, we by their color or physical proportions: he further 
maintains that one classification is quite as scientific as the other. 3 
But, whatever we may think of this distinction, the fact remains, 
and this should make us expect that words in different languages but 
designating a common object may well arise from quite different 
combinations of ideas. Our word may denote the same object, but 
the thought behind it may be quite different from the Greek's. 

On this point Homer, I think, gives us a valuable clue to the general 
concept underlying the word wopdfios. In the Odyssey 20, 187 f., he 
says, "These had been brought over from the mainland by ferrymen, 
who send other men, too, on their way, whosoever comes to them." 
The Greek word here translated 'ferrymen' is wopdfirjes, and in Sey- 
mour, there is a note which reads as follows: 4 

wopdnTJis P187. The ordinary translation of this word is not to be pressed, 
however, for Herodotus uses the word twice for sailors on the voyage from 
Tarentum to Corinth (i, 24), and iropdnTjia for the barges used to carry 
grain from Asia to Mt. Athos (VII, 25), and Euripides (Iph. Taw. 355) uses 
Topdfiis of a ship which should bring Helen from Greece to the Taurians. 
So Pythagoras dieiropdfieWr] from the foot of Mt. Carmel to Egypt, inco 
rivoiv Aiyvirrioiv ■KOpBpitoiv, Iamblichus, Pyth. Ill, 14. But the general force 
of the argument remains. 

1 Berard, op. tit., II, p. 450, says, " Port Frikais, baignS par la mer du large." 

2 Lang (Untersuchungen zur Geographic der Odyssee, pp. 38 ff.) entertains the 
same opinion, but Goessler and other supporters of Dorpf eld's theory contest it. 

3 Op. tit., II, pp. 99 ff. 

* Life in the Homeric Age, p. 71. I am indebted to Professor Herbert Weir Smyth 
for this reference. 
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It is quite obvious that our word 'ferrymen' does not fit these pas- 
sages, and that the word wopdnfjes has a broader meaning. What this 
meaning was is quite apparent if we turn back to Homer. He himself 
defines what he means by wopO/irjes by adding "who send other men, 
too, on their way, whosoever comes to them." This is almost identical 
with the ordinary meaning of our expression 'common carrier.' In 
Webster's International Dictionary, we read, "Common carrier (Law), 
one who undertakes the office of carrying (goods or persons) for hire." 
This is exactly what the Tropdfirjts in Homer were doing. Homer does 
not mention their compensation, but he could properly leave that 
to be understood. Certainly no persons would engage in the business 
of public carriers without expecting and receiving compensation. It 
is hardly necessary to add that I do not mean that all the special 
incidents of liability, duty, etc., which are now embodied by us in 
these words, were in the mind of Homer or of his contemporaries. I 
merely mean that he defines his iropOixrjes as men engaged in the busi- 
ness of public transportation, and that in general is what we mean by 
'common carrier.' Therefore, it seems to me that this expression fits 
the conception of the poet more accurately than our word 'ferrymen.' 
Ferrymen, of course, are one kind of common carrier; but when we 
consider the long sail from Elis to Ithaca, the expression 'common 
carrier' not only makes as good sense as the word 'ferrymen,' but 
suits the context much better. 

If wopO/ievs means a common carrier, it seems reasonable to infer 
that in some way iropd/xos signified to the Greek mind the route or 
journey which their iropOitijes followed. We have no single word or 
phrase which exactly conveys this idea, nor have we any word for 
the ship or boat used by such persons in their business. The Greeks 
apparently had a set of words all founded on the same stem to express 
each of these and other kindred conceptions. As for iropdp.6s, the 
nearest expression in English which seems to me to contain the idea 
is 'trade-route.' If now we substitute these words for strait as a trans- 
lation of iropOfios in the only two places where the word occurs in the 
Odyssey, we shall find the context quite as intelligible as it was before, 
and the apparent contradiction between midsea and strait will be 
removed. There was only one trade-route in these waters and that 
lay between Ithaca and Leucas. To say that Asteris was in the trade- 
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route between these islands was quite as clear and positive as to say 
that it was in the strait between them. 

If Topd/xos meant to the Greek mind something akin to our word 
'trade-route', it is easy to see how it may have come to mean strait. 
All ancient trade-routes ran by inside courses where possible. There- 
fore, they must have always run through straits. In fact, if we take 
a map of Greece and look for straits, they all seem to be located where 
trade would pass through them. The Hellespont is a conspicuous 
example. The irop0p,6s between Salamis and Attica is probably an- 
other. 

To call a channel between land or islands a trade-route is quite as 
specific as our word 'strait.' We use the word 'strait' in a number of 
different ways and call such channels straits because our word has a 
general significance which denotes their physical character. It is cer- 
tainly quite as natural to find an appellation for them in their general 
use, and that, it appears to me, is just what the Greeks may have done. 
This conclusion seems confirmed by the several passages cited in 
Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon illustrating the meaning of irop6y.bs. 
The editors refer first to the two passages in the Odyssey already men- 
tioned; but these, as we have seen, are quite consistent with the 
fundamental meaning of the word just suggested. In fact, this mean- 
ing fits the context better than the word 'strait.' The next citation is 
from Herodotus, 1 where the word is used of the straits of Salamis. 
This was evidently the route for all trade between Athens and the 
settlements on the Bay of Eleusis, and probably for that between 
Megara and Athens. Berard argues that prior to the Persian War 
Athens depended on other places for its ocean-borne commerce, and 
among them he names Megara. 2 It is possible, therefore, that the 
description of this strait as a iropd/xds came from its use. The next 
reference is to a passage in which the word is used to designate the 
Hellespont. Here we have a clear case of a channel which was a noted 
trade-route. The next reference is to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 

1 8, 76, 91. 

1 Op. cit. I, p. 181: in vol. I, p. 203, he says, "le golfe d'fileusis avait pour 
grande entree et pour grande sortie, pour porte commerciale presque unique, non 
plus le dGtroit de Megare, mais la passe du nord-est, le d6troit de Psyttalie," 
evidently from the map the strait of Salamis. 
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307, wopOfios Sopww/cos. The sentence in which these words occur 
is translated by Allinson l as follows: "O'er the height that overlooks 
the Saronic Gulf it onward flared." That 'Gulf' is the correct render- 
ing of iropd/xos as used in this passage seems apparent from the con- 
text. The words occur in a description by the poet of the flashing of 
a signal from Troy to Argos. The course is described as first to Lem- 
nos, then to Athos, Euboea, across the Euripus to Mt. Messapius, 
then on over Boeotia, through the isthmus to the Arachnaean Moun- 
tains, whence it is seen at Argos. There is nothing in the way of a 
long, narrow channel to be seen in the Saronic Gulf from this course. 
If, as indicated in the translation quoted, the word refers to the Gulf 
itself, it seems obvious that Aeschylus did not regard the word Topdfios 
as limited in meaning to long and narrow channels. On the other hand, 
the expression 'trade-route' fits the passage admirably. The Saronic 
Gulf was one of the great trade-routes of ancient Greece. Corinth, 
its great commercial city, was located at the head of the Gulf; and 
the importance of the isthmus as a trade centre has been already shown. 
This expression is also in keeping with the whole Aeschylean passage. 
The description sounds as if the flare was following a well known route 
of commerce, and to use a word expressing this general idea to desig- 
nate the Saronic Gulf was not only in harmony with its character as 
a trade-route, but more appropriate to the whole picture presented 
by the poet. 

The next reference is to a passage where the word is used to designate 
the Styx. 2 This, of course, is hardly a trade-route in its ordinary sense, 
but it was a customary route, and trade-route undoubtedly implies 
the transportation of passengers as well as merchandise. 

The two following references are to the use of the word to designate 
the Straits of Messina. 3 Here again we have a place which was un- 
doubtedly a trade-route for ancient commerce. 

Then follows the statement — "generally, the sea," with a citation 
from Pindar. 4 Surely, a word meaning only a long, narrow channel 
is not an appropriate expression for the sea; but calling the sea a 
trade-route is very much like our referring to it as the "Highway of 
the Nations." 

1 Greek Lands and Letters, pp. n ff. 2 Eur. Bee. no6. 

8 Ep. Plat. 345 D; Arist. Mirab. 55, fr. 238. * 1, 4, 97 (3, 75). 
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It seems hardly necessary to pursue these references further. 1 
Evidently, a word which could be used as a designation of the Saronic 
Gulf, or of the Sea, was not limited in meaning to a long and narrow 
channel. It clearly had nothing to do with the physical characteristics 
of the objects to which it was applied. The Hellespont has no physical 
resemblance to the Saronic Gulf, beyond the fact that they are both 
filled with salt water. They both, however, served the purposes of 
commerce. Both were trade-routes of great importance, and irop0p.6s 
must have contained some such fundamental meaning to be applicable 
to them both. 

Homer has defined iropQp.tvs, in the only passage where he uses it, 2 
in terms which are almost identical with our definition of common 
carrier. Its kindred word wopdp.6s would seem to owe its origin to some 
similar association of ideas, and to be best represented by our phrase 
'trade-route.' This expression fits easily into the only two places 
where the poet uses wop0p,6s, and eliminates what may be regarded as 
difficulties with the context if we translate it by our word 'strait.' 
The usage of later writers is conclusive that its meaning is not limited 
to strait and that the same expression, ' trade-route,' is suitable to the 
context and expresses the one common thought underlying its use. 
It seems reasonable to infer, therefore, that nopO/ios was used by 
Homer in some such general sense; and, if so, this very nearly settles 
the question of Asteris. Arkudi is certainly the only island in any 
probable trade route which ran between Ithaca and one of the other 
islands. 

Instead, therefore, of finding any difficulty in identifying Arkudi 
as Asteris because Asteris was kv iropdfiQ between Ithaca and Samos, 
it really seems as if this fact identified it beyond question. 

In regard to the twin harbors in Arkudi, there appears to be more 
difficulty, but certainly the question ought not to be decided by our 
conception of a suitable harbor. In Homer's time the boats were 
usually beached at night. Any sandy isthmus protected by the land 
or a larger island at one end and by an islet at the other would have 
afforded all that they needed. Take this case of Arkudi. The pre- 
vailing winds and the strong winds in the summer season were south- 
west to northwest. From all such winds the water on the east side 

1 See additional note, p. 76. 5 Od. 20, 187. 
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of the island was protected. Northeast gales are not frequent or of 
long duration in summer; and there is only a relatively short stretch 
of open water at this place in which to raise a sea. Marblehead har- 
bor, in Massachusetts, is open to the northeast. On the eastern side 
of the Neck, which forms its easterly boundary, there lies the open 
Atlantic. The entrance to the harbor is sheltered by the outlying 
islands, but here there is an open stretch of nearly four miles. I have 
spent my summers there for many years; and though a northeaster 
can raise a sea, I have never seen a storm that would make a surf on 
the harbor shore injurious to a boat drawn up on the beach. At Arkudi 
there is no ocean swell possible, and the distance from Meganisi does 
not seem far enough to permit a dangerous sea to arise. On the south- 
erly side of the little isthmus it is different. Here there is a stretch of 
open water; but the little island at the outer end makes an elbow 
with the isthmus, as appears from the photographs reproduced by 
Seymour and by Manly; and to judge from the appearance of the 
isthmus as shown in these pictures, it certainly does not seem possible 
that any southeasterly storm, such as might occur in summer, would 
cause a sufficient surf to injure boats drawn up on the beach inside 
the spit near the main island. It is true that Manly says the waves 
would dash over the isthmus. 1 Whether this is merely an opinion or 
a statement of facts observed by himself or by another is not clear; 
and unless it is so founded, the statement does not seem probable for 
the summer season. Even, however, if it be true, the water inside the 
spit would be free from such waves. Everyone who has lived on the 
sea-shore knows that a breakwater awash at high tide will protect 
boats lying in its shelter. Manatt says that the native boats still use 
the shelter of this isthmus when occasion demands, and this positive 
testimony is certainly important. 2 

As for the twin harbors, does not this little isthmus produce exactly 
this one feature? According to the Homeric account, the prehistoric 
navigators, instead of anchoring, pulled their boats up on shore. Nat- 
urally they needed for this purpose a suitable beach, but they also 
needed an opportunity to launch again in the morning. A low isthmus 
was the ideal place for such a purpose. One side of it was sure to be 

1 Ithaca or Leucas (Univ. of Missouri Studies, II, p. 36). 
! Aegean Days, pp. 384 ff. 
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reasonably free from surf. If the wind changed in the night, a short 
additional haul would enable the seamen to launch safely on the other 
side of the isthmus and pursue their way. Champault finds the two 
ports of Scheria in just such a formation, and whatever we may think 
of his identification, it does not alter the importance of this discus- 
sion. 1 

Berard thinks Cumae an important trading post, but it had no port 
except a sandy beach. 2 Monemvasia, ancient Minoa, had just such 
harbor facilities, though on a larger scale, as the little isthmus of 
Arkudi. It was also far more exposed to the gales sweeping the Aegean. 
Manatt, who saw Arkudi, describes its harbors as the duplicate in a 
small way of the twin harbors of Mytilene. 

Manly 3 says that the isthmus is rocky, and the photographs repro- 
duced by him and Seymour would not indicate any very favorable 
place for beaching boats. However, they both show the ship's boats 
of the party of excursionists drawn up at the outer end of the isthmus 
in the angle of the islet. There must, therefore, have been some 
beach for hauling out. 

It is not probable that any very large amount of accommodation 
was required. The Achaeans would not be likely to keep many war 
boats there to collect the toll; and as the island could not have been 
used by the merchants for more than a short stop, it would not appear 
that much beaching space was required. 

Unless, therefore, it can be shown that neither side of this isthmus 
afforded a reasonable chance to beach the Homeric boats, there does 
not seem sufficient reason to question its fitness to answer to Homer's 
twin ports. 

Note 

Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, cites the following passages in 
addition to those referred to in the foregoing article. 

Soph., Track., 571. wopBfios here seems to mean 'ferry,' but a ferry is only 
one kind of trade-route, just as a ferryman is one kind of common carrier, 
and the general term is applicable just as 'horse' is for 'mare.' All mares 
are horses, but not all horses are mares. 

1 Phinitiens et Grecs en Itaiie d'apr&s I'Odyssie, pp. 97 ff. 

2 Op. tit., II, pp. 119 fi. 3 Op. tit., p. 36. 
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Eur., Hel., 127. Helen is talking about the return from Troy, and it does 
not seem possible that irop6p.6s can here mean strait. On the other hand, 
when we remember how Nestor described to Telemachus the three routes 
back from Lesbos, the idea of 'trade-route' or 'customary route' appears to 
fit the context. 

Ibid., 532. Here again iropdpobs can hardly be confined to straits. Our 
expression 'trade-route' may not be the best way of rendering the Greek 
in this passage, but certainly the conception behind it, that Menelaus 
had been sailing over many of the routes traversed by commerce, fits the 
passage better than any idea expressed by the word 'strait,' i.e., a long, 
narrow channel; and it is easy to see how the commercial term could be 
used in a wider sense. 

Eur., Cyc, 108. Here again icopdpbv cannot mean strait. The ordinary 
translation seems to be 'passage'; but surely the translation, "How? 
Didst thou not know the trade-route (customary way) to thy native land? " 
fits the context better. 

Soph., Ant., 1145. The reference here is to the Euripus, which was a 
famous trade route; does not "the moaning trade-route" fit better than 
the "moaning sea"? 

Eur., Tro., 102. iropOp-bv may here mean 'strait'; but if the passage can 
be rendered ' sail on a trade-route, sail for fortune,' it gives a very picturesque 
expression of exactly what our merchant captains used to do in the last 
century. 

The three lexicographers who have defined Topdfios as a crrtvov rrjs daXacr- 
arjs are Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas. 

It is easy to understand, however, that a word becomes limited in mean- 
ing with progress in time; and if we compare the use of iropdfios by the great 
classical writers with these definitions, this would seem to have been exactly 
what has happened to this word. It may also explain why modern scholars 
think its meaning is limited as expressed in these definitions. 

I do not intend, of course, to maintain that our expression ' trade-route ' 
should always be used to render iropdfios. As I have said, I think we have 
no single expression which conveys all the shades of meaning contained in 
this word. 'Trade-route' is simply the nearest expression we have which 
embodies the same conceptions as are contained in the Greek, and in some 
passages, notably in those in the Odyssey, it seems to render the sense of 
Homer better than our word 'strait.' The fact that Homer, after using 
iropd/xevs, added an explanation of its meaning, would indicate that the 
word was more or less a technical expression, which might be misunderstood. 
It also seems probable from Homer's use of iropd/ievs that the expression 
arose in connection with commerce, and I submit therefore that iropdp.6s 
should be interpreted in a similar manner. 



